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armaments which, in our judgment, is absolutely essential to maintain the 
peace of the world upon a firm and enduring basis. True, it has not yet suc- 
ceeded in permeating the public mind with the anti-war spirit. But, if it 
had done no more than secure the recognition by the Paris Congress of the 
wisdom and justice of the principle of arbitration, as applied to international 
disputes, it would not have lived and labored in vain. That was an achieve- 
ment for which the friends of Peace may well congratulate themselves. The 
adoption of what has hitherto been regarded as the dogma of "fanatics,"' 
and the dream of " visionaries," by statesmen who are identified with the 
war system, both by profession and practice, is an event which has taken the 
world greatly by surprise, and which, if rightly followed up, will one day 
cause Europe to abandon the practice of war, and no longer perpetrate hid- 
eous deeds of blood and vengeance. The solemn recognition of the princi- 
ple of arbitration by the leading statesmen of Europe is, indeed, a solemn 
condemnation of the war which has just terminated ; for there can be no 
doubt, that if that principle had been fairly and honestly applied when the 
Eastern question first began to assume a serious complexion, we should hare 
been spared the horrors of that frightful tragedy which has just been played 
out, and which, without accomplishing one single benefit for any country 
(least of all Turkey,) has sacrificed the lives of more than half a million of 
our fellow-creatures, and wasted an incalculable amount of treasure. 

It becomes now more than ever the sublime duty of the Peace Society to 
teach that truth to the people which the people's rulers have, at last, accept- 
ed as an element of practical statesmanship. It is the mission of Christiani- 
ty, far more than of any political or philosophical systems, however excellent 
or perfect, to redeem the world from guilt and error ; and it is chiefly by 
the diffusion of the loving precepts of that New Testament, which we prize 
more than all the other books in the world, that those peaceful glories ol the 
new age which blessed the eyes of prophets and apostles, will be realised on 
this sin-stained and war-cursed earth. 



LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 

ITS ANNUAL REPORT AND PROCEEDINGS. 

The history of this Society during the past year exhibits so admirable an ex- 
ample of fidelity to principle, and such unfaultering devotion to its great work, 
that we cannot refrain from copying, for the gratification of our readers, nearly 
the whole of its able and suggestive report : — 

The Committee of the Peace Society rejoice in being able to congratulate 
their friends on the widely altered circumstances in which they meet this year, 
as compared with the last. With the convictions they entertain of the charac- 
ter of all war, and of the late war in particular, it may be well believed that 
they hail the cessation of hostilities with feelings of unmingled gladness and 
gratitude. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive how any Christian man can fail 
to rejoice when Christendom emerges out of a state where the principles of 
morality and the laws of Christ are formally repealed and reversed — where all 
the finest instincts of humanity are habitually outraged, and where the utmost 
resources of human wisdom and art are systematically employed, not in mitiga- 
ting the sorrows and promoting the happiness of the race, but in inflicting mis- 
ery on the largest scale, and in scattering havoc and horror over the face of 
the earth. 
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Some of the Results of the late War as already ascertained. 
— The time is not yet come to estimate with historic impartiality the results 
of the late war, so as to determine what the nations have gained or lost by 
their sanguinary venture. Some elements in this calculation are, indeed, 
already known beyond all question or cavil. It is known that within two short 
years some seven hundred thousand human beings have been swept into pre- 
mature graves by every variety of horrible and agonizing death — that unnum- 
bered thousands more have been returned into society maimed and mutilated 
for life — that at least three hundred millions of money have been squandered 
in doing deeds of cruelty and destruction — that an amount of terror and an- 
guish have been inflicted upon anxious and loving hearts, which no arithmetic 
can calculate — that myriads of happy homes have been made for ever desolate 
— that malignant and unchristian passions have been called forth into frightful 
development — that the public mind has been demoralized to an incalculable 
extent by familiarity with scenes of carnage and blood, and that the seeds of 
bitter animosities and resentments have been sown broadcast, where kindness 
and good-will had previously prevailed, which may yet bring forth a terrible 
after-crop of suffering and woe to Europe. 

It is, also, known that many of the objects which were thought to justify the 
war, and which chiefly kindled on its behalf the generous but mistaken enthu- 
siasm of the people of this country, have failed of accomplishment even in name, 
if indeed they are not placed in a position incomparably less advantageous and 
hopeful than before. The thrones of despotism are not overturned, but more 
securely established. The oppressed nationalities, whose names and wrongs 
were ever the most exciting themes in all popular demonstrations in favor of 
the war, are not once mentioned in the deed of settlement by which it was 
concluded. And few men are sanguine enough to believe that the cause of 
liberty has profited in any perceptible degree by the conflict. 

And in regard even to the more limited and defined objects, avowed by 
statesmen and diplomatists as a justification of the war, it is very doubtful whe- 
ther events may not soon demonstrate that here also our frightful expenditure 
of blood and money will have been of little avail. So far, therefore, as appear- 
ances at present go, the result seems to be that the sacrifices incurred by the 
nations of Europe are real, tangible and tremendous; while the anticipated 
gains have proved in many instances utterly delusive and visionary, and in all 
instances in a high degree problematic and questionable. 

Sketch of operations during the tear— Lectures and Meetings. — 
Notwithstanding the warlike excitement which unhappily prevailed to so large 
an extent, and rendered the doctrines of peace very unwelcome to the ears of 
the multitude, the Committee felt that it was their duty not to abandon the 
field to the unchecked license of popular passion. Accordingly the past year 
has been one of considerable activity, in the way of meetings and lectures in 
various parts of the country. In this work the services of several devoted 
friends of the cause are honorably mentioned in various parts of the country ; 
besides the labors of a temporary organization called " The Stop-the-War 
League," with which they co-operated to some extent, and which displayed 
great activity in opposing the war, especially among the working classes in 
London, and its immediate neighborhood. About thirty meetings were pro- 
moted by gentlemen connected with this body, which were principally ad- 
dressed by Mr. George Thompson, Mr. Washington Wilks, Mr. John Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. B. O'Brien, Mr. Chesson, Mr. Inwards and 
others. Altogether, there were probably no fewer than one hundred and fifty 
meetings and lectures held during the year. 

It is but fair to say, that, with very rare exceptions, the advocates of Peace 
were listened to with attention and respect. In four-or five instances only, out 
of the whole number just mentioned, did the war-party succeed, either in throw- 
ing the meeting into disorder, or in carrying an adverse resolution. 
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Publications — During the past year, the Committee has not ceased to use 
the press, to the utmost practicable extent, by a constant issue of pamphlets, 
tracts, placards and other forms of publication, adapted to instruct and influ- 
ence the public mind. Some of these merit a more distinct and special men- 
tion. " The History of the Origin of the War," to -which reference was made 
in the last report, as then recently published, has been very extensively circu- 
lated, and from numerous testimonies the Committee have received, they are 
happy to know, that this production detailing, on the authority of indisputable 
official documents, the circumstances which led to the outbreak of hostilities in 
the East, has served very greatly to modify the opinions of many persons as to 
the merits of the war, by substituting clear and correct information for the 
vague impressions and vehement prejudices upon which, unhappily, the great 
majority of the people of this country were content to ground their judgment. 

Among the publications recently issued by the Society, they have great plea- 
sure in announcing that three of great value were from the pens of clergymen 
of the Church of England. The first of these, entitled, " War : its Theology, 
its Anomalies ; its Incidents, and its Humiliations ;" is a sermon by the Rev. 
Alfred Bowen Evans, preached on the day appointed for a national fast and 
humiliation, and, unlike a large number of the warlike harrangues with v> hich 
the pulpit has recently resounded, it contained a most faithful and courageous 
utterance of unpopular truth, as to the immoral and unchristian character of 
all war. With the consent of the author this discourse was reprinted in cheap 
form, and widely circulated, especially among clergymen and ministers of va- 
rious denominations. The second is a pamphlet, called, " The Soldier and the 
Christian;" also by a clergyman. It is in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
most common and plausible objections against the doctrines of peace are ex- 
amined and refuted with admirable clearness and acuteness. The third, enti- 
tled, " Notes from France on the War with Russia ;" is the work of an English 
clergyman, who has long resided on the Continent, and who is a most ardent 
and uncompromising advocate of the principles of the Peace Society. And in 
connection with this subject, the Committee cannot deny themselves the grati- 
fication of saying, that, in the midst of the arduous struggle in which they have 
been engaged during the last two years, they have received words of kindly 
greeting and encouragement from not a few clergymen of the Established 
Church, whose expressions of sympathy were all the more grateful, as they 
were perfectly spontaneous and unexpected on their part. 

There were two other important publications issued during the year, to which 
the Committee would briefly refer. These were the two masterly speeches de- 
livered, the one by Earl Grey in the House of Lords, and the other by Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons, on the discussions that arose out of the 
Vienna negotiations, which were reprinted with the consent of the respective 
authors, and circulated in considerable quantities. A large number of smaller 
tracts have been also sent forth, both of the standard publications of the So- 
ciety, and of others prepared to meet the peculiar circumstances of the moment. 
Altogether the number of publications issued during the last year amounted to 
nearly 200,000 copies. 

Effobts to avert Wak with the United States. — In the early part 
of the present year, the attention of the Committee was directed to the serious 
difference which threatened to disturb the friendly relations of this country 
with the United States. The questions in dispute between the two govern- 
ments were in themselves of considerable gravity. But the difficulty of amica- 
ble adjustment seemed likely to be enormously enhanced by the tone of insult 
and menace assumed by a portion of the press on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Under these circumstances, the Committee determined to communicate with 
the various religious bodies in this country, respectfully suggesting the desira- 
bleness of their specially addressing kindred bodies in America, deprecating 
the idea of hostilities between the two nations, and throwing the oil of Chris- 
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tian love on the rising waters of strife. They were pleased to find that the 
Congregational Union of England and "Wales had anticipated the idea, and had 
already prepared an excellent address, which they were on the eve of sending 
to the American Churches. The Baptist Union acted on the suggestion of the 
Committee, and probably some other bodies, of whose proceedings they have 
not been apprised. In addition to this, however, they issued a circular to the 
Friends of Peace in various parts of this country, recommending that friendly 
international addresses should be extensively signed and forwarded from the 
principal towns and cities of the United Kingdom, to corresponding towns and 
cities in the United States. This operation was subsequently taken up, and car- 
ried out with energy and success, by the League of Brotherhood, who have 
been the means of sending to our transatlantic brethren many kindly and gene- 
rous greetings from large and influential communities in England and Scotland, 
which cannot fail, it is hoped, to produce a salutary impression on the minds of 
those to whom they are addressed. 

Efforts to bring the question of Arbitration as a Substitute for 
War before the Paris Congress. — In their last Report the Committee 
declared their determination, whenever the war then raging was brought to a 
close, to spare no efforts to induce the belligerent parties to provide, in the 
new treaties that must be concluded between them, for the solution of their 
future differences by an appeal to reason and justice, in place of the brutal ar- 
bitrament of the sword. Faithful to this engagement, as soon as they learned 
that a conference of the great Powers was about to open at Paris to negotiate 
peace, they took immediate measures to bring the question of international ar- 
bitration before the attention of our own government. Early in February they 
issued a circular to their correspondents throughout the kingdom, recommend- 
ing that memorials to this effect, signed as numerously and respectably as was 
practicable, should be sent to the Prime Minister. A considerable number of 
places responded to this appeal, including Edinburgh, Hull, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Margate, Maidenhead, Guildford, Chatham, New Lanark, Coggeshall, 
Pontypool, and doubtless many others, who transmitted their memorials di- 
rectly through their respective representatives. On the 14th of March a large 
and influential deputation from the Peace Conference Committee, including 
eighteen members of Parliament, and representatives from many of the princi- 
pal towns in the kingdom, waited, by appointment, upon Lord Palmerston, 
with a memorial on the same subject, the prayer of which was ably supported 
and enforced by Mr. Milner Gibson, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Hadfield, Mr. Collins, of Hull, and other members of the deputation. They 
were received by his Lordship with great courtesy, who acknowledged that 
" associations like those then represented, though he could not go with them 
to the full extent, must yet have great influence on the general opinion of 
mankind, and greatly dispose men to prefer the solid advantages of peace to 
the more dazzling results of war." His Lordship added, that he did not object 
to the principle of arbitration, but that there were, he thought, such difficulties 
in the way as to render it improbable of attainment, though " he quite agreed 
that where it could be applied, it was the duty and interest of Governments to 
adopt it." 

Though somewhat discouraged by this result, the Committee felt that they 
had a further work to perform, in the discharge of which they must be gov- 
erned not by probabilities of immediate success, but by the simple sense of obli- 
gations to their own conscience and to truth. A deputation, therefore, was 
appointed to go to Paris, consisting of Mr. Charles Hindley, Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, and Mr.' Henry Richard, the Secretary, with a view, if possible, to bring 
the same subject under the attention of the various Sovereigns represented at 
the Congress and their respective Plenipotentiaries. They were the bearer of 
memorials to the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of Russia, the Empe- 
ror of Austria, the King of Prussia, the King of Sardinia, and the Grand Sul- 
tan. These memorials were delivered to their ministers at Paris for presenta- 
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tion, and we have reason to believe that the proposals they contained was sub- 
mitted to most of those Sovereigns, while the Congress was still sitting. The 
deputation, also, put themselves in communication with all the plenipotentiaries 
either personally or by letter. Copies of the memorial were presented to each, 
accompanied by communications, respectfully and earnestly soliciting their at- 
tention to the suggestions they embodied. It is believed that the subject was 
thus fairly brought before the minds of the whole of this important body. 
From several of them replies were received of an encouraging nature, and in 
one instance, the deputation were assured by the plenipotentiaries that they 
had express instructions from their Sovereign to sustain any proposal of the 
nature recommended that might be made in the Congress. 

The deputation were received by lord Clarendon with a courtesy and frank- 
ness which merit their warmest acknowledgments. His Lordship candidly 
stated some of the objections which he apprehended might stand in the way of 
the full accomplishment of the object in view, but promised to do his best to 
have the matter feirly considered by the Congress. This promise, as it has 
since appeared, the noble lord most nobly redeemed. For at the meeting of 
the Congress held on the 14th of April, he introduced the subject in a spirit of 
earnestness and humanity that was most honorable to his character, and which 
could not fail to secure for it the serious attention of that august assembly. 
The proposal was accordingly fully discussed. Count Walewski declared him- 
self fully authorised to support the idea, as one that was fully in accordance 
with the tendencies of our epoch. Baron Monteuffel " gave the assurance that 
the King, his august master, completely shared the ideas set forth by the Earl 
of Clarendon ; that he therefore considered himself as authorised to adhere to 
them, and to give them the utmost development which they admit of." Ulti- 
mately the following proposition was unanimously agreed to, Count OrlofT sta- 
ting at the next and last sitting of the Congress that he was prepared, in virtue 
of instructions from his Court, definitely to adhere to the same : — " The Pleni- 
potentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the name of their Governments, the 
wish that States between which any serious misunderstandings may arise, 
should, before appealing to arms, have recourse, so far as circumstances might 
allow, to the good offices of a friendly Power. The Plenipotentiaries hope that 
the Governments not represented at the Congress will unite in the semiment 
which has inspired the wish recorded in the present protocol." 

The Committee have dwelt upon this point at considerable length, not only 
on account of its inherent importance, but as affording, in their judgment, the 
greatest encouragement to the friends of peace to persevere in the advocacy of 
their principles in the face of whatever difficulties and discouragements may 
beset their path, seeing that measures that but a short time ago were branded 
as Utopian and visionary, are already beginning to obtain deliberate recognition 
as among the resources of practical statesmanship. They do not at all disguise 
from themselves the imperfect form in which the concession has been made, 
and their satisfaction would have been much more complete if the representa- 
tives of the Great Powers had, instead of a mere recommendation, bound them- 
selves by a positive and mutual obligation to refer their differences to the judg- 
ment of an impartial umpire. Still, with all these drawbacks, they cannot but 
regard what has been accomplished as an immense gain. And such is the 
opinion of others likely to be less partial judges than, perhaps, it is natural the 
members of the Peace Society should be on such an occasion. " As to the 
proposal to submit international differences to arbitration," said Mr. Gladstone 
in his late speech in the House of Commons, " I think that is in itself a very 
great triumph. It is, perhaps, the first time that the representatives of the 
principal nations of Europe have given an emphatic utterance to sentiments 
which contain at least a qualified disapproval of a resort to war, and asserted 
the supremacy of reason, of justice, humanity and religion." 
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A well merited Tribute to Cobden akd Bright. — The Commit- 
tee cannot pass from this subject without associating with the satisfaction they 
feel the name and services of the distinguished man who, seven years ago, 
brought forward the question of arbitration in the House of Commons, and 
who has since advocated the cause of peace with a consistency so courageous 
and disinterested. They offer their respectful congratulations to Mr. Cob- 
den on this partial recognition by the great States of Europe, of the princi- 
ple for which he was ready to contend long before it had obtained the seal of 
official sanction, and they would fain hope that this evidence of the triumph 
of truth and humanity will afford him some consolation, even under the deep 
affliction which it has pleased Providence to visit his household. 

Nor can they omit paying their tribute of affectionate sympathy and res- 
pect to another eminent friend of the cause of peace, who is obliged to seek 
in temporary seclusion from public life the means of recruiting those ener- 
gies which he dedicated with so unsparing a devotion to the promotion of 
the public good. Amid pains of body and perhaps that depression of mind 
which sometimes accompanies bodily indisposition, it must be an inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction to Mr. John Bright, to feel that the exhaustion from which 
he is suffering has been brought about by exertions as brave and generous 
as were ever made in the interests of truth, justice and humanity. 

Lessons from the War. — The experience of the last two years has 
been to the Committee, also, fraught with significant and profitable instruction. 
It has taught them how little public opinion in this country, even among the 
professedly religious classes, is penetrated by the true spirit of Christianity. 
It has taught them, moreover, that the work they have to do, is to enlighten 
the mind of the people, even more than to influence the pr licy of govern- 
ments. It has taught them how little reliance is to be placed upon those 
who, under the impulse of momenlary excitement, join a cause in the hour of 
its prosperity and triumph, only to abandon and assail it in the day of its 
adversity. But it has also taught them the far more grateful and inspiring 
truth, that with very rare exceptions' the old and true friends of peace have 
maintained, with unswerving loyalty, their allegiance to their principles, 
amid all the capiices and violence of popular passion. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

Extracts from Speeches. — The President, Charles Hind- 
ley, M. P., — "I congratulate you from the bottom of my heart, up- 
on the happy circumstances under which we meet to-night. Last year 
' without were fightings, and within were fears.' A bloody war had com- 
menced. Attempts had been made at negotiation; these had failed; and, 
for one, I saw no prospect of peace so long as I should be permitted to live 
upon this earth. But it has pleased the all-wise Disposer of events to turn 
the hearts of men, and to inspire them with the spirit of peace. The conse- 
quence is that we have this day to celebrate the termination of the war, and 
the renewal of that state of peace which I trust is destined long to continue. 

It was questioned in the House of Commons by a noble lord, whether we 
ought to feel 'joy' upon this occassion, and he was almost for moving an 
amendment to the effect, that while we express ' satisfaction ' we ought not 
to feel ' jjy.' Had he moved this amendment, I should have moved another, 
that the word ' great ' be prefixed to the word 'joy,' and that we should thus 
declare that this Treaty of Peace gave us 'great joy and satisfaction.' For 
as Franklin once said, he ' never knew of a bad peace or of a good war,' I 
must say I think peace is such a blessing, that whatever terms almost it is 
made upon, provided they are at all fair, we ought to feel joy and satisfaction 
in the advent of peace. 

I think that now the treaty is before us, we shall be satisfied. I was ex- 
cessively struck with the language of the Emperor of the French, when he 
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invited the Plenipotentiaries to dine with him in the Hall of the Marshals, 
and gave the toast, ' Success to the treaty which we have made : may the 
peace be perpetual. I believe it will be enduring, because it is founded in 
justice.' Now, that appears to me to be a necessary element of a good 
peace. There are many people in this country, I dare say, who would have 
thought it a better peace, if it had imposed humiliating terms upon Russia, 
if it had driven Russia to the north of the Caucasus, and deprived her of a 
great portion other territory. I, however, do not think ii would have been 
so good, because it would not have been so enduring. 1 think that Russia 
has got such terms that she need not desire better, need not hanker after 
that little bit of Bessarabia which has been given up to insure the public 
tranquility of Europe. Russia need not think that she has been degraded by 
the terms she has agreed to; and, in passing, I may say that I think the way 
in which the Emperor of Russia has conducted the whole affair, from the way 
first moment he consenied to submit to the terms proposed by Austria, has 
secured him much honor. 

I rejoice, also, in the thought, that the war-spirit of the country has very 
much abated. I was asked before peace was made, by a member of the Gov- 
ernment, if 1 thought it would be safe for Ministers to make peace; and 
whether, if they did so, they would be driven from power ? I said, 'Trust 
your countrymen; there is such sterling sense in the mass of the people, that 
when they come seriously to think on the question, they will be satisfied, and 
great joy will b; the result.' Is not that the case? It may be a tranquil 
joy, but it is none the worse for that. 

RESOLUTIONS- 

1. 'That this meeting hails with deep satisfacl ion, and devout gratitude to God, the 
restoration of peace to Europe ; and cannot but regard the tlie sanguinary siruggie 
so prolific as it has proved of materia! and moral injury to the nations, as affording 
abundant illustration of the incurable folly and wickedness of war, and as demand- 
ing still greater earnestness and activity on the part of the friends of peace, in the 
diffusion of those great principles of Christian truth and duty, which can alone effec- 
tually abolish this deplorable custom." 

2. 'That this meeting cordially approves of the efforts made by the Peace Society and 
the Peace Conference to obtain recognition, in the new treaties recently concluded, for 
tl . principle of international arbitration as a substitute for war, and would express its 
earnest gratitude to Lord Clarendon for having introduced the subject to the attention 
of the Congress." 

3. 'That this meeting regards with regret and deep anxiety, the differences that have 
lately arisen between the Governments of Great Britain and the United Stares, and dep- 
recates, in the strongest manner, the tone of irritation and distrust adopted by some of 
the leading journals in this country, as enhancing incalculably the difficulty of a peace- 
ful adjustment, and the consequent danger of war; while they would still cherish the 
confident hope, that the Christian feeling of these two great nations will save them 
from a war, so dishonorourable to religion, and so calamitous to the cause of humanity 
and freedom." 

Rev John Burnet. — That which has given the greatest satisfaction to 
all parties in Europe seems to be the embodiment of our abstractions 
in the practical provision of arbitration instead of war. Our ' abstrac- 
tions,' then, must not be thrown at us any more. Arbitration has taken 
the place of war; and, consequently, our principles must be regarded 
as the embodiment of arbitration. We have always contended for this ; 
and the European powers now join us. I am not going to say, that 
the Peace Society have exercised sufficient influence over the deliber- 
ations of those Powers to induce them to adopt the principle of 
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arbitration. I am not going to say, 'whether the Society influenced them or 
not ; but I cannot doubt that our agitation of the propriety of arbitration, as 
opposed to war, may have had some influence upon those great Powers. 
They have, in fact, been led to practise the principle of arbitration, for the 
maintenance of which we have been so long contending. Those persons 
who have been sneering at us, will now have to sneer at all the great Powers 
of Europe, since they are just adopting the course we have recommended as 
a Society. 

The resolution tells us, that the late war has been a fruitful source of in- 
jury, both material and moral, as well as uf the folly which is necessarily con- 
nected with war. It is not needful that I should dwell on the injury arising 
more immediately out of the war. But, when we look at 700,000 deaths, 
what an awful object have we for contemplation ! And when we look at a 
hundred millions of money, what a pecuniary loss do we find to have befallen 
the nation ! When we look at the moral degradation which must invariably 
follow the conflicts of man with man, when we look to the villages and towns 
that are always plundered and ruined in such conflicts, we surely need say 
nothing more about that part of the resolution which refers to the injury, 
moral and material, connected with war. 

But the resolution tells us, that folly as well as injury is mixed up with 
war ; and the last part of the resolution is that which reminds us of the duty 
that devolves upon us. We have, first of all, ' gratitude' in the resolution 
— gratitude to God; we have 'injury,' referred to in the resolution, moral 
and material ; we have ' folly ' referred to, a kind of confession of our na- 
tional sin. We have at the same time ' duty ' referred to — the duty of en- 
deavoring to keep the peace which we now enjoy. Now, how is that to be 
done? Just by repressing the war-like spirit in our land. Repress that 
spirit in your children ; repress that spirit in your social circle ; discounte- 
nance that spirit in your periodical press, and where you find it strongly 
urged and earnestly cultivated in the public press, have done with those who 
thus write. Let them know that you won't buy their fire and brimstone. 
Let them know that you don't want gunpowder papers. Let them feel — and 
some of them have felt it — that there is a disposition on the part of the pub- 
lic to get at better papers than those they would give us, which are really 
little better than cartridge papers. Let them feel that they must not only 
come down a penny in price, but must change their tone to keep up their 
circulation. The public press is nothing more than the breath of the com- 
munity ; and, if you will not give thorn gas for breath, if they find that you 
■won' blow the bellows, they will then very speedily discover that you have 
pervaded the community with the peace spirit, and they themselves will soon 
imbibe it. 

In conclusion, I would say, let this Society go on in its work. Every 
passing event will be found to roll on to that goal which it is sure to reach. 
Peace must ultimately cover the earth. There may be difficulty in the mode 
of securing universal peace ; but come it will, and none can hinder it. I 
would warn those who speak of the necessity of war from the pulpit, that they 
offend the God of Peace by calling him the God of Battles. They may say- 
God is spoken of as the God of Battles in the Scriptures ; but they should re- 
member that the wars of the Jews were always prosecuted by God himself; 
they were directed and controlled by him. There were wicked nations to 
be punished ; he can punish wickedness in any form — by thunder, by light- 
ning on stormy seas, and by the rending earthquake. He can find ministers 
of his justice from any source he pleases ; but when he employs man to exe- 
cute His will, He makes a direct revelation from Heaven of the fact. Then, 
and not till then, shall we be disposed to buckle on our armor, and go forth 
against an adversary. Until we be directed by the God of heaven to do this, 
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think not to offend him by attempting further to carry on any war at the in- 
stance of mere functionaries who only mar everything by their carelessness 
and mismanagement. 

A Mr. Harris begged here to ask Mr. Burnet, " How did he know that 
there were not wicked nations now, and that God intended other nations to 
punish them ?" 

We know, of course, that there are wicked nations now, and that God has 
punished them sadly ; but in the wars of the Jews it was God himself who 
directed them, and He himself who took part in them. My friend asks, How 
do we know that God may not be directing the wars now ? 1 ask him whe- 
ther he can tell me how we do know thai He is doing it ? We know that 
He has never told us either to begin this war, or to close it; whereas he di- 
rected the scourge of war under the Jews against (he Canaanitish nations, to 
punish them for their wickedness. He gave positive orders, clear, visible, 
and audible, when the Jews were to go to war. We have nothing of that 
kind. We have proclamations from the Sovereign, and speeches from the 
throne. We have deliverances from crowned heads and cabinets; but these 
orders have no reference to God, the great Sovereign of all. Give me His 
voice from heaven to make war, and 1 am ready to make it; but I will not 
make it till I hear that voice, and I am quite sure I shall never hear it. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge. — He contrasted with pleasure the present position 
of the country with that which it occupied this time last year. Never did I 
feel more discouraged than at that period, on account of the war feeling 
that prevailed. I had hoped that the efforts of the Peace Society, and a 
generation of peace, had made my countrymen wiser. But it did not seem 
to be so ; and I had almost come to the conclusion, that those interpreters 
of mystery who assert that the world must be worse before it will be better, 
were correct. This opinion, however, 1 did not hold; and now we occupy 
a very different and a very gratifying position in reference to the great 
question of Peace and War. 

The resolution refers to the question of International Arbitration. 
There was at one time a feeling throughout the country that an effort on that 
subject among the Governments of the world was almost hopeless, and I my- 
self took part in it rather from a feeling that it was my duty, under any cir- 
cumstance, however feebly, to endeavor to do what was right, and leave the 
consequences in the hands of the Omnipotent Ruler. It was necessary for 
the friends of peace, in going to Paris, to endeavor to prevent any interrup- 
tion to the settlement of the question on which the Envoys met — that of en- 
deavoring to re-establish peace, and when that point has been secured, to 
bring under discussion the question of National Arbitration. I rejoice to 
have lived to see the day in which peace has not only been re-established, 
but, as far as I can understand, re-established to the general satisfaction of 
the people of England. 

One part of the resolution I have peculiar pleasure in moving. I am not 
one of those who think it right, upon ordinary occasions, to propose votes of 
thanks to individuals, since all are instruments in the hands of Providence ; 
but I think Lord Clarendon, and the circumstances in which he had been 
placed, both with reference to the re-establishment of peace, and the ques- 
tion of National Arbitration, does deserve the expression of cordial thanks 
from the friends of peace throughout the world. The name of that noble- 
man will be remembered when crowned heads shall be forgotten, since it 
is impossible to estimate the moral effect of the adoption of the principle of 
arbitration by the representatives of all the great Powers of Europe on such 
an occasion as the Congress at Paris. Even in the British Legislature that 
principle may be considered as generally approved ; some of the most able 
in the House of Commons have given it their countenance, and not a single 
•word of disapprobation occurred respecting it. 
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But, however cheering now our prospects, what has been the course of 
this country for the iast two years ? What a sad retrospect opens upon us ! 
700,000 human beings, the. children of a common Father, hurried into 
eternity, and $500,000,000 expended upon this war ! 

I do not wish to dwell upon these appalling facts; but I desire to mention 
one or two circumstances that came to my own knowledge. When in Paris, 
the other day, I paid a visit to a clergyman of the Church of England — a 
gentleman who has been allnded to in the Report, and who is thoroughly a 
man of peace. T might here say, that I have met with more clergymen in 
the Church of England who sympathize with peace principles, than I 
have with dissenting ministers. I confess it to be astonishing that any min- 
ister of the Prince of Peace can get up into his pulpit, and advocate a war 
of any kind. I have sometimes said, that, if I gave up my peace principles, 
I must, to be consistent, give up my Christianity. But, to return to the 
story of the clergyman who lived in Marseilles, who mentioned a regiment 
of the Guards, many of whom were married men, and some very respectable. 
When ordered to the Crimea, he stated the parting between them and their 
wives to have been so affecting, that his servants actually wept for days af- 
terwards. It was little more than twelve months ago, and out of this body of 
500 men, only three returned alive ! They were sent to attack the Malak- 
hoff, and every man perished with these few exceptions. The other circum- 
stance I would mention, was one which shows the demoralizing effect of war. 
A few days ago, while at the Birmingham Railway, I saw some men in red 
jackets, and, though it was not 12 o'clock at noon, three-fourths of them 
were rolling drunk ! I said to the railway manager, ' You don't carry out 
your law about not taking drunken soldiers into your carriages.' 'No,' said 
he, 'we are anxious to get rid of them altogether.' Another party came the 
following day, who were so bad that they could not go on. 

The demoralizing effect of war is shown in another striking manner — the 
injury it produces upon the minds of children. 1 would press most seriously 
upon the minds of parents their duty in this matter in reference to their 
children ; let them endeavor to instil right principles into the minds of the 
rising generation. So far as I have been able for the last two years, I have 
endeavored to mark the effects of education, in reference to the war feeling 
that has passed over the country, and I have in all cases which came before 
me, endeavored to show that the war spirit is directly opposed to the spirit 
of Christianity. My own son had an inveterate horror of a man in scarlet 
clothes carrying a musket ; and the other day he had a present made him of 
a little gun which he wanted to burn instantly. I would just say to those 
■who have great local influence, encourage all societies that tend to the gen- 
earl love of mankind. The other day, a meeting of the members of the 
Bands of Hope was held, comprising about 4,000 children. They were in- 
vited to celebrate the peace of 1856, and, though the weather was somewhat 
against them, yet the children enjoyed themselves exceedingly. Each of 
them was presented with an appropriate medal. I myself gave away 1 ,500 
medals, and my wife distributed double the number of books to the chil- 
dren. 

Re^v. A. O'Neill. — One of the lessons the war taught, was, that 
nofhing is so utterly uncertain as war, nor is anything that man intended by 
it ultimately accomplished. History would prove this fact. Instead of es- 
tablishing jfound paineiples, it ruined them; instead of uprooting certain 
other principles, it extends them ;instead of reinstating poor and oppressed 
kingdoms, it renders them more helpless and hopeless than ever ; instead of 
supporting good institutions, all good things languish in its shade: and 
/nstead of bringing down evil systems, it strengthens despotism, it produce 
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twice the number of standing armies and bayonets -to support it, and 
twice the number of every other thing which is necessary to its maintenance. 
War is in itself the most atrocious step that can be taken against the liberty 
of free nations. 

But the uncertainties of war are another of the lessons that it taught. 
We know that a sudden tempest, the appearance of an epedemie, some blun- 
der in giving certain directions, some mistake at home, or some false order 
given by a poor captain — these things have been the cause of shedding the 
best blood, and of reversing the best laid schemes of which generals had 
boasted, and which, but for their unexpected overthrow, would have made con- 
quest absolutely certain. Vain the boast of fleets going out to battle, and vain 
were the nations who looked at them with feelings of absolute certainty as to 
their results. Had any one for a moment then hinted that they might come 
back without blowing up the sirongholds of the enemy, they would have 
been called unpatriotic ; and yet we have lived to see these fleets return to 
our shores without accomplishing the mighty purpose to which they were 
apparently destined. 



The League of Brotherhood. — The annual meeting of the League 
of Brotherhood was held at the London Tavern on Wednesday evening 
(28tb.) In connexion with this society are a large number of Ladies' Aux- 
iliary Associations, established under the auspices of Elihu Burritt, chiefly 
with a view to the dissemination of peace principles throughoatthe Continent 
of Europe. A social gathering of the members and friends of these associa- 
tions (which are called Olive-leaf Circles) preceded the anaual meeting, 
which was very numerously attended; a considerable proportion, of the visi- 
tors being members of the Society of Friends. 

The chair was taken at eight o'clock by Charles Gilpin, Esq,,. who briefly 
explained the nature and objects of the Association, and highly commended 
the efforts adopted for enunciating the principles of peace in foreign coun- 
tries. This, he stated, was done by publishing monthly a series of short ar- 
ticles, explanatory of the principles and views held by the friends of peace 
in many of the continental journals ; among others in the leading journals of ■ 
Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, Amsterdam, Leipsic, Frankfort, Cologne, Brus- 
sels, Augsbrug, Stuttgard, Hamburg, Turin, Copenhagen, &c, &<j. 

The report, which was read by the Secretary, Mr, Edmund Fry,. gave in- 
teresting details both of the home and foreign operations of the society. 
Half a million of publications had been put into circnlation, including a 
very large number of small papers, written specially for ehildren,,which had 
been distributed in Sunday and other schools. Reference was also made to 
the number of friendly addresses recently sent over from towns ia, tin's coun- 
try to corresponding towns in America, deprecating all thought of war be- 
tween the two countries. These addresses were originated by the various 
auxiliaries of this association. 

The report stated, that owing to the absorbing occupations of tlsfe late war, 
parliamentary action on the Ocean Penny Postage question had been sus- 
pended ; but vigorous action would be taken to bring the subject i>e fore the 
House of Commons early in the ensuing session. 

The resolutions were spoken to by the Rev. J. Burns, D. D., ths Jlev. H. 
Richard, James Bell, M. P., Dr. Oxley, Joseph Sturgis, Esq., and, .Edmund 
Fry. The meeting, which was of an exceedingly pleasant and gQciaLjchar- 
acter, terminated about ten o'clock. — London Empire, May 31. 



